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SACKCLOTH AND ASHES 
FOR THE EDUCATOR? 


ReceNnTLY I heard a high-ranking army 
officer advise educators to put on sackeloth 
and ashes for their sins during the past 
generation. He stated that the young men 
entering the armed forces of their country 
were not properly prepared either morally 
or intellectually for the tasks before them. 
He put the blame for this alleged condition 
squarely on the schools and colleges. Al- 
though he did not offer a very full bill of 
particulars, he did mention lack of disci- 


pline, making the course of study easy, and 
failure to inculcate a proper love of country 
and patriotism as among the offenses of 


which we have been guilty. My immediate 
reaction to his words was unfavorable, be- 
cause it seemed to me that this is no time 
for recrimination but rather a time to con- 
sider ‘‘where do we go from here?’’ But 
it would seem that his viewpoint is one that 
must be reckoned with, not only for the 
duration of the war, but in the postwar 
days as well. If we have been guilty of 
serious shortcomings our practices must be 
changed. If we have been right then we 
must be prepared to defend our programs 
and procedures. If we have been partly 
right and partly wrong then it will be good 
for our souls to confess our errors while 
staunchly maintaining those ideas which we 
believe we rightly held and practiced. 

To begin with, it should be said that there 
probably is no objective evidence that the 
new soldiers are not as good as or better 
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than raw recruits in previous wars. And it 
would be still more difficult to prove that 
whatever is wrong with them is the fault of 
the schools. There were no serious protests 
against Selective Service, even while we still 
were at peace. It does not appear that these 
young men are less fit physically, compared 
to the draftees of the first World War. In- 
deed the reverse seems to be nearer the 
truth. It has been asserted that 
recruits for the navy have been found defi- 


certain 


cient in mathematics, but the educator is 
entitled to ask by what tests and by what 
standards. That the war found us confused 
and psychologically unprepared cannot be 
denied. That Congress failed to provide 
for a larger army, navy, and air force when 
the war clouds were gathering is tragically 
unfortunate. One wonders, though, how 
much the edueator is to be blamed for this 
unpreparedness. 

No good will come from arguments about 
The job ahead of us de- 
mands all our energies. Water under the 
bridge is water under the bridge. But edu- 
eators ought to take stock, for few will deny 
that this is the end of an era in our schools 
and colleges as well as in our national life. 
Wherein have we failed and why? In what 
have we succeeded and thereby fulfilled the 
trust which society has placed in us? In 
mapping the future of educational institu- 
tions, how may we profit from whatever 
mistakes we have made? The thoughts be- 


who was to blame. 
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low are by no means either conclusive or ex- 
haustive; rather, they are meant to be sug- 
gestive, particularly in the field of the social 
studies. In view of their tentative char- 
acter they are prefaced in each case by a 
question. These questions and others like 
them might well form the basis for faculty 
Out of such 


considerations should emerge a group opin- 


discussions all over the land. 


ion on what we, as educators, believe our 
past sins have been and what we believe our 


future course should be. 


1. Have we overemphasized the com- 
munity? No theme has been more _ per- 
sistent during the past several years in 


meetings of social-studies teachers and in 
articles appearing in magazines designed 
for them than that of centering attention 


We 


hundreds of examples of community studies 


upon the local community. have had 
and investigations, civies courses in which 
the community was the central focus, and 
plans for the closer integration of school 
and community. In the field of higher edu- 
cation, municipal universities have more 
and more tended to shape their programs to 
the particular needs of their locale. A few 
vears ago, several high schools discovered 
that a surprising percentage of their alumni 
still lived in the community in which the 
school was located; it seemed quite logical, 
therefore, for them to point their efforts 
more directly to serving that community’s 
needs. 

Now it is a peculiar anomaly that all this 
was happening in a decade when communi- 
ties were expecting more and more aid for 
schools, roads, and other purposes from the 
state, and thereby exercising less and less 
It was happen- 
ing in a decade when the states were yield- 


control over local matters. 


ing more and more of their prerogatives 
and powers to the federal government at 


Washington. It was happening in a decade 
when world problems and world events 


were becoming ever greater concerns of the 
In short, just at the time 


American people. 
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when our political and economic life was 
moving further and further away from the 
local community, the schools and colleges 
were moving in! It has been customary for 
schoolmen, in their passion to make one 
word cover everything, to insist that there 
is a state, national, and world community, 
all of which must be included in 
The fact remains that 
actually less time was spent in studying the 


**com- 
munity study.”’ 


world outside the local community and that 
community-study emphasis meant just what 
Perhaps no better method of study- 
ing other peoples can be discovered than that 
of studying their languages. Foreign-lan- 
guage study has been a chief sufferer from 
this emphasis on the community. Courses 
might have been so 
planned as to include more study of Latin 
America the Far East, 
whittled away to make room for community 
Courses in literature and art, media 
through which an expanding understanding 


it said. 


in history, which 


and have been 


civies. 
of the world might have been cultivated, 


All sueh 


studies have been shortened or omitted to 


have not been on the up-grade. 


make way for vocational courses, of doubt- 
ful usefulness, but supposedly geared to the 
needs of the community. 

Everyone knows it is sound pedagogy to 
proceed from the known to the unknown. 
There is no doubt that the study of the local 
community as a beginning from which the 
student may be guided to regional, national, 
and world vistas in history, economies, gov- 
ernment, literature, and even vocational in- 
terests, is a sound teaching device. But 
have we stayed too long in the community, 
have we mistaken a means for an end, have 
we labored the obvious? I believe that we 
have. Using the locality as a starting point 
for an educational adventure in almost any 
field is quite defensible. So is using the 
community as a laboratory in government, 
economies, and other courses. But the days 
ahead are going to call for young men and 
women who have interests in, concern for, 
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and at least some knowledge of, the world 
outside the locality in which they happen to 
live. How else are we to prepare them 
properly for living in a world that has be- 
come a neighborhood, a society in which 
specialization must be accompanied by 
qualities of intelligent citizenship, a national 
outlook that must go beyond the isolation- 
ism of earlier times? 

2. Has our program of peace education 
been unrealistic? 
material unpreparedness for war was our 
moral unpreparedness. We have raised up 
a generation of youth prepared for life in a 
nation at peace. Their hopes, dreams, and 
ideals were geared to such a condition. We 
taught them the horrors of war. We taught 
them that war did not pay. We followed 
the popular trend toward the belief that our 
entrance into the first World War was a 
tragic mistake, that we were pushed into it 
by propaganda. We taught them that Ger- 
many was not solely to blame for the war 
which broke out in 1914. Along with the 
world outside the schoolroom we put our 
trust in unrealistic pronouncements and 
agreements such as the Kellogg-Briand pact 
and thought that through ‘‘neutrality legis- 


More serious than our 


, 


lation’ 
the next world cataclysm that came along. 
We demonstrated how many school build- 
ings and hospitals could be purchased with 
the price of a single battleship. When our 
students signed resolutions stating that they 
would not fight for their country under any 
circumstances, or at least unless continental 
United States were invaded, we raised only 
a feeble protest, if any at all. 

Looking back on these things now we real- 
ize how unrealistic we were. Again and 
again in the years ahead we will be asking 
ourselves how we could have been so blind. 
Yet, in all this, it must be remembered that 
we were but reflecting a public opinion that 
put comfort, ease, profits, and the fanciful 
security of isolation above everything else. 
The schools and the educators were not 


we could manage to steer clear of 
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alone in concluding that our participa- 
tion in the first World War was a blunder 
from which no gain came and that we could 
stay out the next time. 
in ignoring the storm clouds of war that 
were gathering in Europe and in the Far 
East. And there are limits beyond which 
public opinion cannot be resisted by school- 


We were not alone 


men. Nevertheless society has the right to 
expect educated men and women to exercise 
some leadership in vital matters of publie 
The 
best historical scholarship never accepted 
the thesis that we were edged into the last 
war either by those who had their money 


concern, not always to follow the mob. 


bet on the Allied horse or by British propa 
ganda. That German 
taught the theory of a master race and a 
We ought to have 
known that no number of pious resolutions 


philosophers had 
slave race was no myth. 


or well-meaning laws passed by Congress 
could destroy the reality of a military clique 
which had gained the ascendaney in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, and which had no 
Be- 
cause we followed too slavishly the general 


respect for international agreements. 


tendency to ignore these facts, and in our 
enthusiasm for new ideas failed to take into 
account ancient truths, we need to put on 
sackeloth and ashes. 

But we were right in taking the glamour 
out of war and in teaching that the way to 
We need 
not apologize to anyone for this, because it 


the good life is through peace. 


is true—eternally and everlastingly true. 
We erred in not insisting that liberty is 
more precious than peace, and that if we 
have no alternative to war in order to pro- 
And 


we erred also in not realizing that the rise 


tect our freedom, then war it must be. 


of Germany, Italy, and Japan constituted 
a menace of the first order to our freedom. 
But we must not go to the other extreme in 
the days ahead and glorify war in the man- 
ner of the Nazi and Japanese philosophies. 
To die to preserve liberty is a grim duty 


thrust upon us by circumstance. War is 
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not a joyous expression of man’s best self. 
The path to the good life is the path of 
peace; this must go ringing through our 
If 


we must resist a new popular trend in order 


classrooms insistently and persistently. 


to teach this let us have the courage to do so. 
3. Have we stressed security at the ex- 
of libe rty? 


created among our people a desire for social 


pense The depression years 
security that was reflected in the schools 
and colleges in many different ways. Along 
witli their fellow-citizens, educators came 
to feel that security from want, adequate 
housing, protection from poverty in old age, 
and assurance of assistance in the event of 
were worth almost 


unemployment any 


price. Over and over again we heard it 
that 


presence of 


said freedom from restraint without 
opportunity was a_ travesty 
What good 


is it to have freedom of speech, freedom of 


upon the name of democracy. 


the press, freedom of religion, if you have 
Is the right to 
We 


were inclined to speak glibly of a planned 


to stand in a bread line? 
vote any boon if you haven’t a job? 


economy and a planned society, without 
much thought of how all this would affect 
the freedom of the individual. At the same 
time we ignored the most important secur- 
itv of them all: the security of our liberties 
from aggression. We seem to have forgot- 
ten that our forefathers in the Revolution 
and in the Civil War were more concerned 
for freedom than for creature comforts. 
We forgot the ragged, hungry, cold men at 
Valley Forge, the heroic men of the North 
We did not 


remember the terrible price men have paid 


and the South at Gettysburg. 


in order that we might enjoy liberty. 

Again the schools and colleges were but 
reflecting the current phobia of the society 
Our chief fault lay 
in not coolly balancing the needs and de- 


which supported them. 


sires of the hour with the long experience 
of is true that a 
laissez-faire policy will not suffice in an 


mankind. Of course it 


economy in which the machine and speciali- 
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zation have replaced the subsistence farmer 
of an earlier time. There must be planning, 
regulation, and control in the days ahead, 
and it is highly important that boys and 
girls learn to co-operate with each other and 
live happily in such a world. But the 
American way is voluntary co-operation, 
not regimentation. Voluntary co-operation 
—for example the Vigilantes, the cattle- 
men’s associations, the practice of exchang- 
ing work at harvest time, husking bees, and 
house-raisings—is as authentic in the Amer- 
ican tradition as is rugged individualism. 
Control and regulation are.the last resort, 
if we are to follow the American way. It 
is vitally important that we keep alive the 
ideal of the maximum of individual freedom 
consonant with the general good in our eco- 
nomic planning. 

Adventure is far more attractive to youth 
than security. The Nazis and the Com- 
munists have been successful in obtaining 
the fanatic devotion of youth because their 
programs have involved risk and adventure, 
not security. The emphasis on security, on 
defense of what we have, on planning, on 
paternalism, has not captured the imagina- 
tion of our students. The sons and daugh- 
ters of pioneers have not been attracted to 
such a prospect. Somehow we must find a 
different approach. Life must be inter- 
preted in terms of a quest, full of uncer- 
tainty, danger, and adventure, with the 
rewards by no means fixed and static, but at 
the same time not measured in dollars and 
In preparation for such a life of 
adventure there must be hardening and 
discipline of mind and body and spirit, not 
a soft, pampering, easy process by which 
children are kept off the streets and out of 
mischief, while doing exactly what they 
want to do at the moment, which is to follow 
the path of least resistance. 

Our times call for discipline in order to 
preserve freedom. The two may seem at 
first thought quite contradictory. The big- 
gest job educators have in the years ahead 


eents. 
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is to engender a love of liberty and at the 
same time to prescribe a regimen of disci- 
pline which will prepare men and women to 
protect it. Perhaps obedience and freedom 
are so incompatible that we shall not be able 
to find any common ground on which they 
can exist together. Yet it would seem that 
our whole future depends upon it. How- 
ever and whenever the war may end, it is 
quite inconceivable at the present moment 
that we shall not have to maintain a large 
armed force for years to come. There will 
be no sudden demobilization such as we had 
in 1919. Can an Anglo-Saxon people main- 
tain a large military establishment with 
compulsory military service for everytble- 


. a 
bodied young man and yet preserve that 


love of civie liberty and that genius for self- 
discipline which distinguishes the history 
of England and America? The answer will 
rest in large measure with the schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 

4. Have we neglected loyalty as an essen- 
tial part of democracy? We have heard a 
creat deal in the past two decades about the 
responsibility of the schools in preparing 
students for citizenship; more recently we 
have called this ‘‘preparation for demo- 
eratie living.’’ Not only the subject matter 
of our curricula but also our teaching meth- 
ods have been affected profoundly by the 
volumes that have been written on this sub- 
ject, by conferences and discussions at 
gatherings of educators, and by the many 
experiments that have been undertaken in 
schools and colleges from Maine to Califor- 
nia. Democracy has been stressed, not only 
in social-studies classes, but in procedures 
employed in all classrooms, in extracur- 
ricular activities, in fact in the whole pro- 
gram of the school. 

The effect of all this on education has 
been highly disintegrative, not only on the 
schools and colleges, but also on teachers 
and students. So far as the educational in- 
stitutions themselves are concerned, stand- 
ards of excellence in achievement have been 
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broken down simply because it has become 
so difficult for us to agree on what is excel- 
have been divided into 


lent. Teachers 


‘*progressive’’ and ‘‘conservative’’ camps. 
The students whom we teach have been con- 


We 


oceasion by asserting that democraey is in- 


fused. have comforted ourselves on 
compatible with standardization, regimen- 
tation or uniformity, that wide variation is 
called for by the differences in the needs of 
students and communities. Granted there 
is a certain element of truth in this point 
of view, it is none the less a great misfor- 
tune that a time in our national history 
which demands unity as never before finds 
Can 


ourselves and satisfy our critics by attrib- 


education so much at sea. we solace 
uting this condition to the inherent nature 
of democracy? I do not believe we can. Is 
there something lacking in our conception 
of democracy and in our teaching of de- 
mocracy that has produced this condition? 
I believe there is. 

The attitudes we have nurtured in the 
name of democracy have been overwhelm- 
ingly negative or passive in character. Con- 
sider three which are included in almost 
every definition : 

a. The democratic citizen must be critical. 
Under this head we have proceeded to en- 
courage doubts about everything and every- 
one. A few years ago units on propaganda 
became very popular in progressive schools. 
Consumer-edueation has had a great vogue, 
and one important aspect of it has been to 
encourage a critical attitude toward adver- 
tising. History has been debunked, and 
many teachers have given over a goodly 
share of their time to destroying the myths 
of our nation’s past and making our na- 
tional heroes into ‘‘human beings.’’ Promi- 
nent in this program was the teaching of 
the World War: that Germany was guilt- 
less, that the United States was edged into 
the conflict by propaganda and _ atrocity 
stories, and that the treaty of Versailles 
was a tragic blunder from beginning to end. 
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Those who believe in preparedness, we 
hinted, probably were agents of the muni- 
We believed propaganda 


could do anything, that people could be led 


tions makers. 


around by the nose if the propagandist 
were clever enough. A person who believed 
in anything we classified as just a sucker. 
b. The democratic citizen must be toler- 
ant. During the past two decades we have 


encouraged tolerance toward everything 


and every one. We have been fond of say- 
ing that there was some good in every indi- 
vidual. What passes for crime has been 
attributed generally to poor environment 
or lack of The important 
thing is to ‘‘understand’’ the criminal, the 
We 


have even insisted on tolerance toward those 


opportunity. 
gangster, the international racketeer. 


who wanted to set up a regime of intoler- 
ance, 

c. The democratic citizen respects the dig- 
nity of the individual. To all too many a 
vouth, this has come to mean simply that 
he can do whatever he pleases, whenever 
he wants to do it. Of course we have gen- 
erally qualified this by suggesting that the 
rights of others should be respected, but 
liberty rather than law has received our 
principal attention. We have felt it neces- 
sary to adapt our curriculum and our pro- 
the the 


Some of us have gone so far as to believe 


cedures to needs of individual. 
that we should never make the youngster do 
anything, but that we should only try to 
to do what we think he 


vet him to want 


ought to do. The ideal of some educational 
theorists seems to be that each student and 
each teacher should be a law unto himself ; 
that each school ought to function without 
any regard to any other school. 

Now I think that we need to set limits to 
Every 
the 
limits of reason is desirable in a free so- 
We but it 
ought to be tempered by common sense. 


this type of democratic education. 


one of these three attitudes within 


ciety. need critical acumen, 


Men are not wholly rational beings, neither 
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are they completely creatures of their emo- 
tions. There are limits to propaganda. Not 
every one who expresses a noble or altruistic 
thought is a humbug. We need tolerance 
toward other races, other nationalities, 
other individuals of our own kind. But 
there is weakness in tolerance. It must not 
be construed to mean that we must be toler- 
ant toward those who work to destroy the 
way of life which the overwhelming body 
of our maintain here. 
Everything we are striving to maintain cen- 
ters in the dignity of the individual. But 
we must learn for ourselves, and we must 
teach our students, that liberty exists only 


citizens want to 


within law; that we cannot always do what 
is convenient or comfortable or profitable 
at the moment. It is important that our 
students get the habit of doing things that 
they do not enjoy, that make them tired, 
that make them sweat. 

The most serious shortcoming of our 
teaching of democracy has not been, how- 
ever, that we have failed to emphasize that 
limits need to be recognized in criticism, 
tolerance, and individualism. It is rather 
that these negative or passive attitudes have 
not been balanced by the encouragement of 
positive loyalties. We have had so much 
criticism, so much tolerance, so much indi- 
vidualism, that lovalty to the family, the 
church, the community, the state, and the 
nation has been overlooked. Loyalty is the 
cohesive force of society, the integrating 
and unifying force which cements the blocks 
together and gives them strength and en- 
duranece. The teaching of democracy is 
one-sided and destructive of morale unless 
it includes a positive element. Loyalties 
have not been forgotten entirely either by 
teachers or by students, but they have not 
been nourished. 

How can loyalty be taught? Perhaps we 
might know more about it if we had de- 
voted as much attention to this problem 
during the past decade as we have, for ex- 
ample, to the matter of analyzing propa- 
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vanda. There have been conferences with- 
out number on race-relations, international 
eood will, consumer education, and inter- 
cultural relations, but educators have given 
relatively little thought to loyalty. Appar- 
ently we have been content to leave this 
emphasis to the American Legion, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
D.A.R., and other organizations not con- 
nected with schools and colleges. It is time 
educators themselves gave serious consider- 
ation to positive patriotism, allegiance to 
the group, and esprit de corps for the ecom- 
mon effort of and 
Loyalty cannot be taught as arithmetic is 
taught. It can be cultivated only by the 
teacher and through the teacher’s attitudes. 
Is the teacher forever criticizing the govern- 
ment and never remembering to dramatize 


community nation. 


the great contributions his country has 
made to civilization? Does he infer that all 
politicians are crooks? Does he always de- 
bunk and never separate the wheat from the 
chaff when he discusses Lincoln or Wash- 
ington? Does he lump all advertisers into 
a single category and deny them a single 
motive other than their own selfish ends? 
Does he accept Mr. Hitler’s conclusion that 
men are governed by their emotions and 
may be twisted around the finger of a clever 
propagandist? Our country has its slums, 
its dustbowls, its share-croppers, its lynch- 
ings, its gangsters, its murders and rotten 


EPC’S RESOLUTION ON COL- 
LEGE ADMISSION OF SELECTED 


HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


Durine the week of November 23, 1942, 
stories appeared in many newspapers re- 
lating to the resolution of the Educational 
Policies Commission urging that colleges 
and secondary schools co-operate in a plan 
for the admission of selected high-school 


seniors. Some of these stories carried head- 
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movies and crooked politicians and filth and 
race intolerance, its Babbits, Al Capones, 
But these are not the es 
Maybe Washington 


swore as well as prayed at Valley Forge, 


and city bosses. 
sence of America. 
maybe he wrote some indiscreet letters to 
Sally Fairfax, but these are not the impor- 
tant things in his career. Perhaps Lincoln 
was a petty politician, granted even that he 
was of illegitimate birth, still those are not 
the reasons he is considered our greatest 
American. Even though we lad 
money invested in Central America, it is not 


some 


the opinion of historians that we landed the 
marines for that reason. Granted that the 
men who made our Constitution were men 
of wealth and substance, it would be hard 
to prove that they made the Constitution as 
they did in order to line their pockets with 
vold. 

The perilous situation in which our na- 
tion now finds itself has brought about a 
fresh appreciation of what America is and 
what America means. These little forays 
into debunkery that we used to think were 
so smart and sophisticated in the ’twenties 
and even in the ’thirties now seem petty. 
There is a lesson in this experience that we 
must learn. The right to criticize, the right 
of tolerance, all the rights of the free man 
are luxury commodities which can be had 
and held only if we put unity and loyalty 
first. 


By 
J. B. EDMONSON 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, AND 
MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES COMMISSION 


lines which implied that the commission was 
recommending that all 17-year-old boys 
should be admitted to college. Some of the 
stories seem to imply that the commission 
had passed legislation that high schools and 
colleges had to accept. The text of the 
adopted resolution should therefore be eare- 
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fully examined with special attention to the 
words and phrases that are italicized. It 
reads as follows: 


We urge that, during the war emergency, selected 
students who have achieved senior standing in high 


and who will, in the judgment of high- 


school and college authorities, profit from a year’s 


school 


college education before they reach selective service 


age, be admitted to college and, at the end of the 


ge, 
successful completion of their freshman year, be 
granted a diploma of graduation by the high school 
and full credit for a year’s work towards the ful- 
fillment of the 


degree or as preparation for advanced professional 


requirements for the Bachelor’s 


education. 


Edmund Cornell 


University, in support of the measure, said : 


E. Day, president of 


It will give young men a ‘‘toe hold’’ in college 
before they enter military service. They will receive 
training which will be invaluable to them in the 
armed services, and will receive a taste of edu- 
eation which will help to avoid a ‘‘break’’ in eol- 
lege education in this country. If we don’t do this, 
college edueation for the duration is the privilege 
of the women and the 4-F men. It is better for 
the country at least to introduce a remnant of able- 


bodied men to college education. 


An <: 
Columbia (NS. 
National Edueation Association, said: 


Flora, superintendent of schools, 
C.), and president of the 


If the war is a long one, and all youth are taken 
the nation will suffer seriously from 
The 


recommended by the commission would result in a 


into the Army, 


loss of leadership in postwar years. course 


much larger number of men resuming college 


careers after the war is over. 
Zook, president, ACE, sup- 
ported the recommendation as follows: 


George F., 


Unless the secondary schools and colleges ean 
develop some plans for the admission of 17-year-old 
boys to college, our country may face serious edu- 
cational losses. The problem should not be con- 
sidered as one of saving the colleges, but rather as 
a problem of insuring that a reasonable number 
of promising young men are given an opportunity 
to begin their college training before induction into 
the armed forees. The suecess of the plan will 
depend upon the quality of co-operation that can 
the college and the high 


be developed between 


schools and academies from which its freshmen are 
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drawn. The commission has adopted a statesman- 
like point of view on this important matter. 


The resolution was adopted by the EPC 
after extended review of the current situ- 
ation and various methods of meeting it. 
Among the considerations unfavorable to 
the resolution were: 


1. That the resolution would tend to undermine 
the confidence of students in the value of the last 
year of high-school work. 

2. That the proposed plan would be interpreted 
as a means to save colleges from decreased enroll- 
ments rather than as a plan to serve youth more 
effectively. 

3. That the resolution might be interpreted by 
critics of the high school as meaning that the com- 
mission believed that a three-year high school could 
be substituted for the present four-year school with- 
out any serious loss in educational value. 

4. That the resolution might be used to encourage 
boys and girls not planning to go to college to leave 
high school at the end of the eleventh grade in order 
to accept employment in war industries. 

5. That the adoption of the plan proposed might 
draw out of a high school much of the leadership 
of the senior class with resulting loss to the other 
students. 

6. That the resolution might be construed as 

meaning that the commission believed that all col- 
leges were better prepared than any high school to 
offer the most appropriate instruction for those 
17-year-olds who had completed three years of high- 
school work. 
7. That the proposal is an endorsement of the 
practice of ‘‘skipping grades’’ and would lead in 
some instances to the granting of two years of 
credit for one attendance. (One 
year of high-school credit and one of college.) 

8. That the proposal implies that there is now a 
year of wasted time in the educational ladder in the 


year of school 


case of students of college caliber. 

9. That the senior year in many high schools is 
the most valuable year in terms of the total pro- 
gram and likely to be more valuable than the first 
year of work in the traditional college. 

10. That the plan proposed in the resolution 
would jeopardize, confuse, and perhaps even change 
permanently the traditional high-school and col- 


lege relationships. 
Among the arguments advanced in sup- 
port of the resolution were: 


1. That studies of the preparation of students 
for college have revealed that many students of 
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good ability are well prepared to undertake college 
work at the age of 17, even though they have not 
completed all the technical requirements for gradu- 
ation. 

2. That many high-school students have com- 
pleted 14 or more units of academic and vocational 
work when they enter the senior year. 

3. That many high schools in certain parts of 
the United States are not providing physical- 
fitness programs for seniors and other special in- 
structional programs related to the war demands, 
whereas some colleges (not all) have made such 
programs available for entering students. 

4. That the resolution would have a stimulating 
effect on the secondary-school authorities, many of 
whom have not seriously considered the current 
criticism that many students are inclined to ‘‘loaf’’ 
in the last year in high school. 

5. That those boys who have completed a college 
year are more likely to be among those selected 
after the 13 weeks of basic military training to be 
returned to college for technical training, and are 
also more likely to be among those selected for 
officers’ training programs. 

6. That, although a longer period of general 
education is still necessary and desirable in times 
of peace, far-reaching temporary adjustments are 
necessary in war. Prior to the war we had to plan 
education, in part, to keep young people out of the 
labor market. Now there is a serious need for 
their services to relieve manpower shortages in the 
armed forces. 

7. That the discussion of the resolution might 
encourage some secondary schools to devise ways 
for accelerating the programs of those boys who 
might desire to complete a year of college work 
before induction into service. 

8. That the proposed plan would help to bring 
about needed revisions of college-entrance require- 
ments in conferences with secondary-school authori- 
ties. 

9. That the resolution reserves to the high-school 
authorities a large measure of control over the stu- 
dents entering college under the proposed plan, 
especially since the high school ean determine the 
conditions under which it will grant its diploma of 
graduation. (For example, a high school might 
require that a student have 14 or more units and 
rank in the upper one third of his high-school class 
in order to be eligible for the high-school diploma 
on the completion of a full year of college work.) 

10. That the adoption of the proposed plan by 
high schools and colleges would lead to the grant- 
ing of a high-school diploma on the basis of 
‘*proved ability’’ rather than on the ‘‘ecredit-time’’ 


basis. 
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In adopting the resolution the commis- 
sion hopes that its wartime proposal for the 
modification of college-entrance procedures 
will be discussed by college and high-school 
authorities. It would also appear desirable 
for the issues to be discussed by the parents 
of high-school boys. In order to stimulate 
discussion the following questions are pro- 
posed : 

1. What are the strongest arguments for the 
proposal? Against the proposal? 

2. Under what conditions would you advise a 17 
year-old boy of college caliber who had attained 
senior standing to enter a college where he could 
secure a year of work before entering the armed 
forces? 

3. Have colleges in your state modified their 
programs so as to provide for the needs of fresh- 
men planning to enter the armed forces? 

4. What changes, if any, in the instruction in the 
upper grades of the high school would be most 
helpful to boys preparing for the armed forces? 

5. In terms of the best interests of 17-year-old 
boys, what modifications, if any, would you make 
in the proposals set forth in the resolution of the 
commission ? 

6. What do you anticipate would be the reaction 
of parents to the adoption of plans for college ad- 


missions such as the resolution implies? 


It is anticipated that many principals of 
high schools and heads of academies will 
feel that boys can spend the senior year to 
better advantage in their units than in a 
college. It is also assumed that some college 
authorities will denounce the proposal that 
students should be admitted to college prior 
to high-school graduation. Some strong 
support for the proposal will doubtless be 
found in both high schools and _ colleges, 
and among some parents. It is therefore 
recommended that the resolution be dis- 
cussed at conferences of secondary-school 
and college representatives in order that 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
proposal may be thoroughly explored. The 
commission hopes that all such discussions 
will go forward in terms of the basic ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is best for the boys con 


cerned ?”’ 
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THE COLLEGES WILL TAKE THE 
ARMY-NAVY TRAINING PLAN 
“IN THEIR STRIDE” 

WuiLkE the new plan for the use of the col- 
leges and universities in the training of Army 
and Navy personnel is disappointing to many 
of the higher institutions, comments made in the 
newspapers and over the radio during the past 
week indicate that they will “take it in their 
stride” although not a few of them may have 
to “stride” off the stage into a temporary, and 
probably in some cases, a permanent oblivion. 

As it stands the plan provides for the assign- 
ment to the colleges of only 150,000 men, not 
250,000 as earlier reported, and, as far as the 
Army is concerned, most of these will be se- 
lected and sent to the institutions only after 
thirteen weeks of military training. It seems, 
too, that 
the ROTC and Enlisted Reserve corps will be 


withdrawn from the colleges for active service 


most of the students now enrolled in 


by February 1, 1943. 

The edueational publie will be particularly 
fact that 
president, Cornell University, and chairman of 


impressed by the Edmund EK. Day, 
the ACK committee on the Relationships of 
Higher Edueation to the Federal Government, 
has pointed to several weaknesses in the plan, 
even from the point of view of the purposes 
for which it was formulated. Dr. Day, appar- 
ently, was the chief educational representative 
in the conferences which preceded the announce- 
ment of the plan, hence his letter to Secretary 
of War Stimson, which appeared in the daily 
press on the same day that the plan was re- 
leased for publication, has especial significance. 
This letter called Mr. Stimson’s attention to the 
fact that 150,000 


number that the Army can ‘spare’ from imme- 


the figure of men as “the 


diate combat service” will, if the war lasts for 
several years, “prove to be a dangerous form- 
ula,” and, on behalf of his committee, he urged 
“that the number of men assigned for special 
training with the War Department plan be sub- 
stantially increased.” Dr. Day is reported to 
have said in an interview, however, that the 
plan is “basically sound” and that the objee- 
tions lay chiefly against the way it was to be 


“introduced and administered.” 


Other college executives commented on the 
W. H. Cowley, 


president, Hamilton College, and a member ot 


plan at the time it was released. 


the ACE committee, was reported as having 
Harold D. 


was 


pronounced it “quite inadequate.” 


Dodds, president, Princeton University, 
quoted as saying that the program would act 
as a “stabilizing influence,” but he expressed 
regret that the Army’s plan, unlike the Navy’s, 
“aims at training for Army specialists, to the 
exclusion of all else.” Harry Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor, New York University, was also re- 
ported to have observed that the navy’s plan 
contemplated a minimum of interference with 
sound educational procedures. 

The Navy’s plan, which is generally praised 
by educational leaders, provides for the imme- 
diate assignment of selected inductees to col- 
leges and universities for programs of study 
that will cover eight to twenty-four months, the 
first eight months of which will “emphasize fun- 
damental college work in mathematies, science, 
English, history, engineering drawing, and phys- 
ical training.” In contrast, the Army plan is 
restricted to technical training, in addition to 
involving a delay of thirteen weeks before as- 
signing men to the higher institutions. 


SOMETIME “IT CAN BE TOLD” 

Many as yet unanswered questions arise in 
connection with the long-awaited and now an- 
nounced plan for Army-Navy training in the 
colleges and universities. For example: 

The responsible authorities must have had 
most urgent reasons for imposing on American 
higher institutions at the beginning of the 
second war year restrictions far more drastic 
than Britain has imposed on similar institutions 
even after three years of war. As reported in 
these columns, November 14, 1942, in a quota- 
tion from the official Bulletin from Britain, 
September 20, students of non-technical (that 
is, liberal) subjects, have been granted one 
year’s deferment after the calling-up age of 184 
years (very recently reduced to 18 years). Sci- 


ence students in teacher-training institutions 
have been granted two years deferment. 
country, only the Navy’s plan provides for any 
recognition whatsoever of non-technical sub- 


In our 
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jects, and this recognition is limited to English 
and history; and the only teachers referred to 
in either of the plans are those who teach the 
stipulated subjects in colleges and universities. 
Doubtless the present imperative need for teach- 
ers of agriculture and the industrial-arts in the 
high schools (types of instruction most directly 
related to the war effort) has been recognized 
by the responsible authorities, but no mention 
of such recognition appears in the plans as 
announced. 

Perfectly good answers to the questions raised 
in the above paragraph will undoubtedly be 
fortheoming at some future time when “all ean 
be told.” 
these discrepancies and silences, that the enlight- 
enment of the public now would give informa- 
tion valuable to the enemy, and upon a question 
of this sort the war authorities are, of course 


Meantime it is conceivable, regarding 


and quite properly, the sole judges. In the ab- 
sence of definite evidence to the contrary, there 
is no reason to assume that these authorities are 
insensitive either to the importance of main- 
taining the teaching of the lower schools at a 
high level, or to the significance of lberal edu- 
cation in preparing the nation for the eompli- 
‘ated problems that it will face once victory has 


been achieved. 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON EPC’S 
RESOLUTION 

ScHoot anp Society last week quoted some 
decisions and comments regarding the proposal 
to admit selected high-school seniors to college. 
This week it publishes both Dean Edmonson’s 
discussion of the problem and some adverse 
criticisms contained in a release from the New 
York State Edueation Department. The release 
was prepared by Edwin R. Van Kleeck, as- 
sistant commissioner for instructional super- 
vision. Most of the opinions quoted below were 
taken from letters in response to an inquiry sent 
out by Dr. Van Kleeck: 

From Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton 
University : 

There considerable sentiment 
among the colleges to raid the schools several 
months to a year earlier than usual. I believe how- 
ever that this amounts to selling your birthright 
for a very small mess of pottage. 


appears to be 


From Albert I. Dickerson, executive assistant 
to the president, Dartmouth College: 
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I am very much disturbed to hear that there is a 
rumor abroad that Dartmouth College intends to 
admit college students who have less than sixteen 
units of high-school credit, for the facts in the 
case are quite the reverse. 

Dartmouth College has no slightest intention 
of lowering its standards, either in respect to its 
requirements for admission or in respect to the 
scholastic standing it expects its students to main 


tain. 


From Herbert Hawkes, dean, Columbia Col- 
lege (as quoted in The New York Times, Novem- 
ber 23): 

The plan [of the Policies Commission] would 


make more headaches than it would cure. Boys 
would be coming into colleges with a year less ma 
turity and the difficulties of adjustment would be 
even more serious than they are now. If a boy is 
in a good high school, he would get more education 
fitted to his needs by staying there than he would 
by entering college before graduation. The dis 


continuity would be too great. 


From a member of the administrative staff, 
St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.): 

I agree with you that there are a great many 
disadvantages and bad features of such a plan. It 
would seem that they outweigh whatever advan- 
tages might result if it should be placed in opera 
tion. I have discussed the question with President 
Jencks and he agrees that the colleges and universi 
ties of New York State should forego such a pro- 
gram as a general proposition, forgetting the 
natural inclination to 
adoption. 


increase revenues by its 


Dixon Ryan Fox, president, Union College 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), in a memorandum to high- 
school principals and guidance officials, October 
28, said: 

Let us say here, however, that this college 


strongly the admission of students 


without certification of 12 years of school work, as 


reprehends 


is proposed in some colleges, and will not do so 
unless so requested by governmental authority or 
induced by the general action of colleges. 


The National Council of Chief State Sehool 
Officers adopted a resolution at Washington 
(D. C.), November 29, as follows: 


That this council express its conviction that all 
pupils should remain in high school until 18 years 
of age or graduation in order that they may benefit 
fully from the pre-induction training preparing 
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them for such military, industrial, and other essen- 
tial services they may be called upon to perform; 
in order that they may have the benefit of parental 
care and counsel as long as possible; and in order 
that they may be as socially and physically mature 
as possible before being exposed to the adult world 


in these most critical and disturbing times. 


EDUCATION AND THE “WHITE MAN’S 
BURDEN” 

QUEEN WILHELMINA recently announced that 
The Netherlands 
granted something akin to dominion 
over, A 


November 15, the seventh anniver- 


the colonial dependencies ol 
would be 


status when the war is few weeks 


earlier, on 
establishment of the Philippine 


Commonwealth 


sary ol the 
fittingly observed with 


Was 


world-wide broadcasts by President Roosevelt, 


by Manuel 
commonwealth, and by Manuel Avila Comacho, 


Quezon, president-in-exile of the 


president ot Mexico. 

The juxtaposition of these events is not with- 
out significance to education. The liberal pro- 
for popular education in the 
outset of the 


visions made 
from the 


1S98 


Philippines almost 


American occupation in were a radical 
departure from the traditional administration 
of eolonial possesslons by powerful govern- 


ments. It is beyond question that these pro- 
visions played a large part in preparing the 
Filipinos for the large measure of autonomy 
that they enjoyed prior to the Japanese inva- 
sion and tor the complete independence that 
was, and still is, in prospect. 

And there have been other probable conse- 
quences of the policy of the United States in 
central feature of its 


making edueation the 


colonial administration. Among the natives of 
the East Indian possessions and protectorates, 
the Filipinos, in so far as we have been in- 
formed, were alone in a self-imposed, large- 
seale resistance to Japanese invasion and in a 
loyal and devoted co-operation with the armed 
forees sent to protect their territories from the 
common enemy. 

Britain has done something for native edu- 
cation in India, Burma, and Malaya—probably 
a great deal as measured by the magnitude of 
the task. Nor have the Netherlands East Indies 
been neglected educationally by the home gov- 
ernment. In neither however, have the 
efforts resulted in the degree of literacy at- 
tained by the Filipinos or, apparently, in in- 


ease, 
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suring such loyalty as the Filipinos have dem- 
onstrated toward the United States. 

In 1898, Rudyard Kipling appealed to the 
United States to “Take up the White Man’s 
Burden,” but it is apparent from his reference 
to the “silent, sullen peoples” that he did not 
conceive of this burden in quite the spirit with 
which the American people assumed their new 
“imperialistic” responsibilities. There were un- 
doubtedly weaknesses and errors in the Amer- 
ican policies of colonial administration, but the 
fact that it was based primarily upon eduea- 
tion and not upon exploitation seems to have 
borne lasting fruit. 

Recent happenings and those now definitely 
in promise for the postwar years reveal as a 
prophet of high order as well as the keenest 
times the 


intuitive modern 


great American, William James, who in a letter 


psychologist of 


referring to Kipling’s poem said, in character- 
istic Jamesian style, “If the Anglo-Saxon race 
would drop its sniveling cant it would have « 
good deal less of a ‘burden’ to carry.”—W.C.B. 


EDUCATION, FRIENDSHIP, FREEDOM— 
THESE THREE 

At City College (New York) an undergrad- 
uate project has been launched which has far- 
reaching connotations in both a physical and 
a spiritual sense. It is ealled Correspondence 
for Freedom, and its purpose is “to gather in- 
formation about the effect of the war on higher 
education in belligerent countries, to spread 
friendship, and to develop better mutual under- 
standing of contemporary cultures.” The proj- 
ect, as explained by Stanley Halperin, senior 
student of the college and chairman, Student 
War Board, involves the selection of a number 
of students “to correspond regularly with stu- 
dents attending universities in the United Na- 
tions.” 

Student committees, the personnel of which 
will consist of men who are acquainted with the 
language of the country to whose students they 
are writing or who belong to families coming 
from that country, have been formed for each 
of the United Nations. A faculty member who 
has a wide knowledge of the country in question 
will act as adviser to each committee. The let- 
ters will be published either in the college news- 
paper or in special bulletins of the Student 
Council. 

This project received official recognition on 
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November 17, International Students Day, when 
the student body of the college was addressed 
by youths from the occupied nations on “how 
Hitler took over their countries and is being 
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combated there today by youth participation in 
the underground movement.” 

Mr. Halperin may be reached at 901 Walton 
Avenue, New York City. 


Notes ad News... 





Av their annual meeting, December 11, 1942, 
the Trustees of the Society for the Advancement 
Ine., nominated for re-election 
Alexander J. Stoddard Paul 


Members of the society are urged to make by 


of Edueation, 
and Klapper. 
January 15, 1943, additional nominatiors, in 
order that a list of several nominees may be sent 
to the members for their votes by January 30, 
as required by the society’s by-laws. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JAMES A. CoustTon, director, Ballard College 
(Macon, Ga.), has been named to succeed Mary 
McLeod Bethune as president, Bethune-Cook- 
Dr. Bethune, 
who founded the college thirty-one years ago, 


man College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
has beeome president emeritus. She announeed, 
December 16, that the title was honorary and 
that she would have no further direct connection 
with the administration of the college. 


SAMUEL S. STRATTON, associate professor of 
School of Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed president, Middlebury (Vt.) College, to 
sueceed Paul D. Moody, whose resignation was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, April 11. Dr. 


economies, Graduate Business 


Stratton, who has been on leave of absence from 
the university to serve as director of the tech- 
nical consultant staff in the WPB Bureau of 
Priorities, has resigned the government post and 
will assume his new duties, January 1. 


THE REVEREND LAWRENCE C. GorRMAN, former 
vice-president and dean of studies, Loyola Col- 
lege (Baltimore), has been appointed president, 
Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.), to 
sueceed the Very Reverend Arthur A. O’Leary. 
Father O’Leary, who has completed twenty-five 
years of continuous service to the university, has 
been to parochial with St. 
Aloysius Chureh in Washington. 


assigned duties 


T. RayMonp McConnELL, associate dean, Col- 





lege of Science, Literature, and the Arts, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed aeting 
dean during the absence of John T. Tate. Dean 
Tate has been granted leave for the duration of 
the war to supervise a group of research proj- 


ects for the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Rosert O. FINK, assistant professor of clas- 
sies, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has 
been appointed head of the department of 
classies and assistant professor, Beloit ( Wise.) 
College, to sueeeed the late Floyd MeGranahan, 
whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, September 5. 


WiuuramM L. Hout, former professor of hy- 
giene and university physician, University of 
Tennessee, has been appointed professor of hy- 
giene and college physician, Massachusetts State 
College (Amherst), to sueceed Bernard J. Doyle, 
who is on duty with the Army Medical Corps. 


C. T. Hazarp, associate professor of mathe- 
maties, Purdue University, was recently ap- 


pointed to a professorship. 


S. Heten Taywor, of Ashland (Ky.) Junior 
College, has been appointed adjunct professor 
of mathematies, the University of South Caro- 
lina. Dr. Taylor is “the first woman to be ap- 
pointed to any position in the department of 
mathematies since the founding of the univer- 
sity over 14] years ago.” 

WILuiAM F. GaLLaway, associate professor of 
English, University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed to teach two courses in the Russian lan- 
guage during the winter and spring quarters. 
The classes, recently approved by the university, 
will not be open to freshmen. 

JoHN A. Cooper, formerly psychologist at the 
Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in psychology, State Teach- 


ers College, Frostburg, Md. 


InviInG LorGE, executive officer, division of 
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psychology, Institute of Educational Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
named director of an exploratory study of the 
The Con- 
sumer Edueation Study of the National Associa- 


meanings of economie competence. 


tion of Secondary School Principals has joined 
with the Lineoln School of Teachers College in 
providing funds for the study. 


AGnes Marie Brapy, professor of Spanish 
and Portuguese, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege (Ind.), was recently appointed one of four- 
the Co-ordinator of Inter- 


teen advisers to 


Ameriean Affairs. 


L. W. Hurcuins, president of Sheldon, Morse, 
Hutchins, and Easton, Ine., and director, Safety 
Research Institute, Ine. (New York City), has 
been appointed chief of the newly organized 
edueation unit in the fire-defense section of the 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 


of the unit will be to direct publie edueation on 


The functions 


fire defense and to serve as a ¢o-ordinating 
agency in matters of fire defense among the 
OCD between the OCD 


and other government agencies. 


various divisions and 


FRANK N. FREEMAN, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, University of California, has been selected 
by J. P. Nourse, superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco, to direct a revision of the elementary- 
school curriculum. Dean Freeman will be as- 
sisted by “two specialists in education in uni- 
versities and colleges and three principals of 


elementary schools.” 


Burritr C. HarriIn@ton, whose resignation 
as president, Cazenovia (N. Y.) Junior College, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 20, 
has been appointed senior supervisor in the Bu- 
reau of Adult Edueation, New York State Edu- 


eation Department. 


Louis W. GELLERMAN, associate professor of 
edueation, Southern Illinois Normal University 
(Carbondale), has aecepted an administrative 
post in the publie schools of Seattle. Douglas 
E. Lawson, associate professor of education, and 
Emerson Hall, assistant professor of rural edu- 
cation, have taken over Dr. Gellerman’s classes 


for the remainder of the term. 


Recent Deaths 
CAPTAIN JOHN W. SMITH, associate professor 
of biology, John Tarleton Agricultural College 
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(Tarleton Station, Tex.), succumbed to a heart 
attack, December 11. 
been teaching for 44 years, had been on the staff 
of the college since 1926. 


Captain Smith, who had 


Harry AvuGcustus GARFIELD, president emer 
itus, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), 
and son of the twentieth president of the United 
States, died, December 12, at the age of seventy- 
nine years. Dr. Garfield had served as a teacher 
of Latin and Roman history (1885-86), St. 
Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.); professor of 
contracts (1891-97), Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Law School; professor of polities (1903- 
08), Princeton University; and president, Wil- 
hams College, 1908-34. Dr. Garfield served the 
government, first as chairman of the price-fix- 
ing committee of the U. S. Food Administra- 
tion, under Herbert C. Hoover, and later (1917) 
as Fuel Administrator. 


Roy D. Starrorp, for the past fifteen years 
treasurer of Berea (Ky.) College, died, Decem- 
ber 12, at the age of sixty years. 

M. Burr Mann, superintendent of schools, 
Boonton (N. J.), died, December 14, at the age 
Mr. Mann had held the 


superintendeney since 1926. 


of fifty-nine years. 


MarsHaLtL H. Ty ter, professor of mathe- 
maties, Rhode Island State College (Kingston), 
He had served the college 
since 1898 as teacher of civil engineering, coach 


died, December 15. 


of both preparatory and college athletic teams, 
proctor of the men’s dormitory, and, for the 
past thirty-six years, as professor of mathe- 
matics. 

ARTHUR P. Hongss, professor of mineralogy, 
School of Mineral Industries, the Pennsylvania 
State College, succumbed to a heart attack, De- 
cember 17, at the age of fifty-five years. Dr. 
Honess was an internationally known authority 
on etch figures en crystals. 


JABEZ Henry E.uiort, professor of the his- 
tory of medicine, University of Toronto, and 
president of the American Association of the 
History of Medicine, died, December 18, at the 
age of sixty-nine years. He was appointed lec- 
turer in medicine (1925) and named professor, 
1931. 


SarAH MartTHA STURTEVANT, professor emer- 
itus of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, died, December 18, at the age of 
sixty-one years. Dr. Sturtevant had served as 
teacher of English and history (1904-12), Fort 
Bragg (Calif.) High School; teacher of En- 
glish (1912-15), Anna Head School (Berke- 
ley), and Fremont High School (1915-18), 
Oakland (Calif.), and as dean of girls (1918— 
19); assistant in education (1919-20), Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; dean of girls, 
University High School, and instructor in edu- 
cation (1920-22), University of California; as- 
sociate in education (1922-23), associate pro- 
fessor (1923-34), and professor (1934-Janu- 
ary 31, 1942), Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Witiis Leonarp DEAN, former principal, 
Wyoming Seminary (Kingston, Pa.), died, De- 
cember 20, at the age of eighty-five years. 


W. JeRoLD O’NEIL, founder (1903) and until 
1928 headmaster of the Rippowan School for 
Boys (Stamford, Conn.), succumbed to a heart 
attack, December 20, at the age of sixty years. 
Mr. O’Neil was principal of the Burdick Junior 
High Sehool, Stamford, at the time of his death. 


Coming Events 

IMPLICATIONS of the joint Army-Navy state 
ment on the wartime status and use of colleges 
will be considered in a conference on “The Col- 
leges in Wartime” at the University of Chicago, 
December 29-30. 
Henry G. Harmon, president, Drake University 
(Des Moines); Russell M. Cooper, professor of 
history and political science, Cornell College 
(Mount Vernon, Iowa); William H. Conley, 
dean, Wright Junior College (Chicago); and 
William H. Spencer, regional director, War 


Among the speakers will be 


Manpower Commission. 


Other Items of Interest 
From New Zealand’s 
Guidance Association comes the report that 


National Vocational 
boys and girls are leaving school earlier than 
usual in the hope of starting a career before 
mobilization or beeause of “the lure of high 
wages” or the need of help at home. The as- 
sociation warned that this development would 
add to the problems of rehabilitation after the 
war “because employers would not pay mini- 
mum wages to inexperienced workmen. It sug- 
gested state subsidies for payrolls.” 
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FRANK N. FREEMAN, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California, reported that 
the American Council on Edueation is forming 
a standing committee on research which will 
collect data on the “facilities now available in 
the schools of the nation for training the thou- 
sands of specialists demanded for suecessful 
Freeman will 


prosecution of the war.” Dean 


head the committee. Quoting Lieutenant Gen- 
eral B. B. Somervell, commanding general of 
the Services of Supply, to the effect that “the 
schools and colleges of America must become 
pre-induction training centers for our armed 
forces,” Dean Freeman said that every effort 
would be made to reach that goal and that, in 
addition, the committee would endeavor so to 
stimulate research in general that school ad- 
ministration would be more efficient “through- 
out the nation in years to come.” 


THE 25th anniversary of the graduation of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek from Wellesley Col- 
lege was celebrated last June by the establish- 
ment of the Mayling Soong Foundation, the 
purpose of which is twofold: (1) to expand 
and stiffen the courses having to do with the 
Far East; (2) to bring to the college notable 
speakers and artists as interpreters of China 
and other Oriental nations, as well as books 
and exhibits illustrating the culture of those 
countries. Among the speakers at the inaugur 
ation of the foundation in October were Lin 
Yutang, Chih Meng, and Lawrence K. Ross- 
inger, who will be followed from time to time 
throughout the year by lecturers on “the art, 
philosophy, and poetry of the East.” 

THE Central News Agency, 
(China), radios that the National Association 
of Refugee Children, Madame 


Chiang Kai-shek and eustodian of more than 


Chungking 
founded by 


20,000 war orphans in 37 orphanages located 
in ten of Free China’s provinces, has sent 3,000 


children to “middle schools” to continue their 
education and placed under training 2,000 “as 


apprentices in factories.” The factories, gov- 


ernment or private, are in the vicinity of the 


orphanages, and the children on the “student 


list” are mostly in three government middle 


schools. 
THE accelerated program of the Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology has enabled thirty stu- 
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Jusiness Ad- 
their college work six 
Rather than confer 


dents of the Drexel School of 


ministration to finish 
months ahead of schedule. 
their degrees in absentia in June, the adminis- 


held 


commencement exercises, December 17, In con- 


tration broke its traditional custom and 
nection with the celebration of Founder's Day. 


received their degrees in person 


The students 
at that time. 
Edueational Foundation, it 1s 


College 


Tue Culver 


announeed in Junior Journal, estab- 


lished last 
(Ind.) Military Academy, Culver Junior Col- 
Charles C., 


fall, in connection 


lege, which is being direeted by 
Mather. 

Aw exhibition, “Visual and Non-Visual Art 
Expression,” recently on display at the Museum 
of Modern Art (New York City) and now be- 
ing shown at the Virginia Art Museum (Rich- 
mond), arranged by Viktor Lowenfeld, head of 
the art department, Hampton (Va.) Institute, 
includes sculpture and painting by the blind 
and illustrates Dr. Lowenfeld’s theory that “two 
creative types can be distinguished both by the 


end-products of their creative activities and by 
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with the Culver 


Comment and Criticism. 
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their attitude to their own experiences.” A 
series of tests, “the exact nature of which can- 
not be divulged,” have been developed by Dr. 
Lowenteld for pilot-training candidates. After 
being submitted to military authorities, the tests 
have been approved as “an important contribu- 
tion” to the war effort and are being used at 
“an unnamed air post.” Dr. Lowenfeld was a 
noted psychologist and teacher of art in Aus- 
tria, his native land. 

THE Elementary English Review has been 
purchased from Mrs. J. L. Certain of Detroit 
by the National Council of Teachers of English, 
completing the list of official organs of the 
council. The subseription price remains $2.50 
a year; the address is 211 West 68th Street, 
Chieago. The first issue of the Review under 
the new management, November, 1942, featured 
a symposium in this 
question, “In view of the Army findings that 


which experts discuss 
hundreds of thousands of young men had to be 
rejected for war service because they were 
illiterate, and others cannot read well enough 


for Army demands, what policies and pro- 


cedures should the schools follow?” 









THE DECLINE IN CLASSICAL STUDIES: 
A SATIRE IN VERSE 


Never 


Make even one forlorn endeavor 


Am I to listen only? 


To win, if not revenge, relief 

From many a drearily spouted brief 
On felt needs, long-outmoded courses, 
Deep, democratie, creative forces, 
On vested interests, social loss, 
Evaluations of gold and dross, 

With Latin rated the monkey-wrench 
Lodged in the cogs of progress? French 
They'll get to later, they imply, 

But I am the megaseopie fly 

Puddling the ointment of education 
Slated for earliest liquidation. 


One Dr. Reeves airs the remark 
That youth is left quite in the dark 
On How to Read, while it wastes its time 
Conning a Latin paradigm; 

While T. H. Briggs (“Cassandra Speaks’’) 
Says naught of Latins or of Greeks, 








But would ram down the publie craw 
A new kind of proportional law: 
As motorears to planes and tanks, 

As Maginot Lines to mobile flanks, 
Just so curricular traditions 

Are to the schemes of theoreticians! 


I’d rather not say things unpleasant, 
But what’s Briggs after that he hasn’t? 
From San Francisco to Manhattan 
Can he find one high school where Latin 
Without the pictures, basebail games, 
Discussion groups, and melodrames, 

Is served up in the Spartan style 

To some benighted juvenile? 

My father knew by heart his Harkness, 
But I grew up in utter darkness 
Concerning all the charms of grammar 
Until their Muse forced me to cram her. 
My pupils? If they recognize 

A tense and mood and ean surmise 
Forms of oratio obliqua, 

I ery like Archimede, “Eureka !” 
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Baftled completely, I decide 
To seek the counsel of my guide, 


That gentle sage, Professor Prudens: 


“Take my advice, if you're not too dense,” 


Says he in his most chatty manner, 
“And don’t go toting round a banner 
When what you need is cash in hand. 
You’re old enough to understand 
That causes never net one butter 

For all their gonfalons may flutter, 
Unless they’re touted for a wage 


And match the spirit of the age. 


“Do I then see the future bleak? 
Harvard will have a chair of Greek, 
Chicago, of studies medieval. 
Columbia, Yale—both, I believe, will 
Retain Greek archaeology. 

The rest I can’t so well foresee. 

In a social center in New York City 
Some future-Bagley-run committee 
May, if it gets a subsidy, 

Conduct one Latin elass to see 

If nonsense syllables are better 

To train with than a Latin letter. 


“You doubt the trend? But how naive, 
When all’s against you, to believe 
Some makeshift, some appeasement may 
Yet save your academie day! 
I wonder: is it innocence 
Or what that blinds you to the whence 
And wherefore of your own distress 
And your antagonists’ success? 
“Antagonists, said 1? Your friends 
Make for your case but small amends. 
Can you compete with newsprint Spanish? 
Geld Caesar, and his virtues vanish. 
Mark how the poet of St. Louis, 
Crueller than April and more gluey, 
Ties to the tail of classie schooling 
The tin ean of dogmatie ruling. 
See Hutchins with impassioned breath 
Kiss the humanities to death! 


“There is no villain in this piece 


But the sure expiry of your lease. 
Too late! The educationist 

Bet on the horse that fortune kissed 
And won the jackpot and the job 
Of doling knowledge to the mob. 
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And all the eye can see is signs 
That mark the ruins of confines 
Wherein the garden of the soul 

Once throve in lovely lawn and knoll, 
An ordered, reasonable spot 

Where every flower confessed its plot 
And climbed to meet its sun of good 
With equal grace and hardihood. 


“A few such signs we may relate: 
The rivalry of state with state 
That upped the pedagogic ante 
And rendered true electives seanty ; 
An emphasis on higher learning 
That misled all the undiscerning 
Into thinking Latin concentration 
Served less for culture than vocation; 
A great dispersion of interest, 
Travel, the cinema, the quest 
For something new, for quick results; 
Children grown suddenly adults, 
Endlessly tested for 1Q’s, 
Or canvassed for their inner views 
On teacher, parent, school, society ; 
And over all this great variety 
A broad uncritical compliance 
With all that masquerades as science. 


“What is it that you mostly mourn? 
Is it that words long weatherworn 
Must lose their curious penumbras 
Where Latin study proves too cumbrous? 
Is it regret for years of waste, 
The bitter and indignant haste 
With which the proud youth, once aware 
Of his defraudment as true heir 
Of the dialectical acumen 
Of Plato the divine and human, 
Bends to his peremptory toil 
With purpose consecrate to foil 
The cheat of chance, the long delay 
That swerved him from his natural way? 


“And what of childhood? We admit 
That no delight that follows it, 
Not musie built of the sublime, 
Not flight of thought past space and time, 
Not vision of man’s final good, 
Life being what we find it, could 
Build better than upon the sand 
Of innocent childhood’s Lubberland. 
But that the growing boy whose blood 
Races in full flush toward manhood 














Should play with mud pies in a yard 





Where social scientists stand guard 





Is matter crying for the gift 
Of a Juvenal or a Dean Swift; 






The only one could do it justice! 







These seiolists of the new critique— 





May fall far short of our suspicions 





And mock their clever statisticians. 






No fullness of success appeases 
The militant bluster of their suit, 
As if they knew they must uproot 


The last least vestige of dissent 








To bring home safe their argument. 





Still may we trust the lord they serve, 





That Demos whose invasive verve 





Takes the true parvenu’s delight 





In the bizarre, the heteroclite. 





This huge collector will not fail 





To keep his books at your avail 





In his staired temples of Apollo. 





And you and all men who shall follow 
The light of that Musagetes 
Shall know within his libraries 







A wall against the storm and sleet 
That skirl about the chattery street. 








Never, I think, will you outvoice 
The concert of the socializers 






And your own tepid sympathizers. 





Can you give up the sunlight, enter 





The cave of the experimenter, 






And—with diseretion—read the trains 






Of shadows passing to and fro 





Upon the wall in puppet show? 
Can you, like Sarafian and Kandel, 







Grasp their paralogistie handle 
And from an inside vantage point 


Pry loose each falsely mortised joint? 










“You cannot? Sentimental soul, 





You're maladjusted! I econdole 
With you upon the luckless fall 
You contemplate, but, all in all, 
You're still a half a life ahead. 
Though your elass be untenanted, 
Your craft a casualty of war, 
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Their Muse of sharp, foulmouthed disgust is 


“And yet the final harm they wreak— 


Observe that though their power increases 


“Cold comfort, think you? Make a choice! 


Strap on the blinders, couple the chains, 















You still enjoy the seminar 
Of poetry’s first fair precession. 


“But only wells of blood ean freshen 
The action of the human heart; 
And you, remembering the part 
A better fortune cast you in, 
The warm and kindly discipline 
You shared with friends about the chair 
Of one who was Ficino’s heir, 
Shrink from the prospect that the brand 
Be now extinguished in your hand. 


“Pindarie ivory-golden odes; 
The dance and passion of Sapphie modes; 
Proud as the storm and as strong, Aleaeus; 
The choker of the coryphaeus 
And vaulting chorus Aristophanic; 
Olympian Sophocles; Titanie, 
Dread-buskined Aeschylus; the ruth 
Of him whose song had power to soothe 
Cruel captors round a sun-scorched quarry ; 
The chroniclers of Athens’ glory 
And Athens’ shame, of whom the first 
Tells with rich whimsey interspersed 
A tale whose freedom-loving spirit 
Our heroes of Bataan inherit; 
The second, a sterner analyst, 
Pierced through the diplomatie mist 
Of purposes avowed, of reason 
Smirched by the lies of factious treason, 
And from one nobler statesman saved 
A monument of words engraved 
For all time on the cenotaph 
Of men who die in man’s behalf; 


“Four masters of the Roman world: 
Austere Lucretius who unfurled 
‘The glory of the sum of things,’ 
The pity of man’s imaginings; 
Catullus, scurrilous, naive, 
Carving with heart upon his sleeve 
Intaglioed messages to God; 
Vergil, whose sustained period 
Plays with its voweled hexameter 
As on a theme that must reeur 
Unrespited as breathing, yet 
As lost within the larger fret; 
That virtuoso of the word, 
Horace, who like the mockingbird 
Borrows the manner he may choose 
And so appropriates its use 
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That at the last we ean reeall 
No one so individual.— 


“Of course, your motive’s fair enough. 
You’ve got your hands upon the stuff 
Of inexhaustible enjoyment, 
And so, you think, what better employment 
Can you hold forth than the diversion 
Of your own classical exeursion? 


“Ours is an age of strange religions. 
You can potshot synthetic pigeons, 
But you can’t shoot an epidemic. 
You'll have to wait. 
Will dissipate the grand illusion 


No mere polemic 


That by some nostrum or transfusion, 
Some sudden economie magic, 

Some exorcism of the tragie, 

Some shuffle of bureaucratic masters, 
Psychiatrists instead of pastors, 

All of the ills in Hamlet’s list 

Will vanish like a melted mist.” 


Thereat the doctor said no more, 
Shook hands, and saw me to the door. 


EDWARD BOUCHER STEVENS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES, 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY, 
GREENCASTLE, IND. 


THE STUDY OF EDUCATION IS AN 
ECLECTIC STUDY 

THIRTY years ago when education was first 
beginning to find itself as a seientifie rather than 
a purely philosophical discipline, there was an 
assumption abroad that education was in process 
of becoming a strictly objective and definitely 
delimited science in much the same sense in 
which physies and chemistry and biology are 
sciences. Thirty years of development through 
investigation and evaluation of the results in 
the field have brought us to the realization that 
seientifie education does not belong in the same 
‘ategory with biology and chemistry at all, but 
rather in the category with medicine and engi- 
neering and polities. 

Chemistry and physies are delimited by their 
own inner logic, that is, by the evident relation- 
ship that exists among the problems and data 
that are admitted to the science for study. They 
are “pure sciences”; they consist of important 
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generalizations abstracted from reality aecord- 
ing to a preconceived plan for the admission of 
Within the limits of the 
they 


problems and of data. 


philosophical assumptions upon which 
operate—assumptions which many of the prae- 
titioners of these sciences do not even realize 
they seek a kind of absolute 


They work for universally applicable 


are assumptions— 
certainty. 
generalizations, for pure rather than relative 
truth. 

Subjects like medicine and engineering do not 
select their data or their problems because of 
any innate logical connection between them. 
They select them rather with relation to the 
practical human needs that are to be served 
Another difference between a pure science and 
a practical professional study lies in the fact 
that the professional student does not have the 
time and the detachment which a pure scientist 
does. The engineer or the physician or the 
educator has to solve a present urgent problem 
according to the best light that he may be able 
to secure at the moment from the laboratory of 
the pure scientist or from the practical experi- 
ence of his colleagues. When he is confronted 
with a problem he cannot wait for the long 
process of testing competing hypotheses, and 
once he has chosen a course he cannot then view 
it with any lofty intellectual detachment. 

This does not for a moment imply that the 
practitioner of a profession is not obliged to 
have the same scientific integrity and the same 
openness of mind which characterize the pure 
scientist; and it does most certainly imply that 
the practitioner is obliged to keep up with the 
advances of pure science in his field, so that his 
practice is always consistent with the best avail- 
able theory. 

In the ease of education, the problems are 
among the most complex and varied in the whole 
field of human knowledge. We are interested in 
the fullest 
capacities and resources of every single person, 


possible development of all the 


and we admit as relevant and important any 
authentic, usable information or feasible prae- 
tice that may help us in the process of eduea- 
tion, no matter whether it comes from philoso- 


phy or physics, from the law or from geology. 


However, this certainly does not mean that 
education may properly be practiced by rule of 
thumb, or that there is no solid substance to the 
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As a matter of fact, 
of all the professions now practiced in_ this 


study of edueation at all. 


country with the possible exception of political 
leadership, the edueator needs to be both the 
most broadly educated person and the most 
rigorously trained technologist, since the field 
in which he practices and from which he draws 
his guiding theory is as broad as the whole world 


of human interest. 
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This concept of education as an engineering 
type of discipline rather than as a strictly scien- 
tifie one is one that has not yet been adequately 
realized by a great many people who are respon- 
sible for educational thought and educational 
leadership. 
RoscoE PuLLIAM 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

CARBONDALE 





PROFESSOR WITHERS’S “WITNESSING 
FOR LATIN”—A DISSENTING 
OPINION 

THE gist of Professor Withers’s interesting 
and provocative article, “Witnessing for Latin,” 
SCHOOL AND Society, September 26, 1942, is 
that the study of Latin is an indispensable pre- 
requisite for our high-school boys and girls, if 
they hope to cope successfully with the modern 
And their col- 


lege English, too, will be decidedly unsatisfae- 


languages in their college work. 


tory without a preliminary training in Latin. 

Now, from all this, I dissent. It just is not 
so. Furthermore, Dr. Withers bemoans the fact 
that the “gems of literary allusion,’ and “the 
fine things from the great masters of litera- 
ture,” which are heard over the air every Fri- 
day evening via John Kieran of “Information, 
Please” fame, are lost on ninety-nine per cent 
Why? Dr. Withers would have us be- 


lieve that our abysmal ignorance is due to our 


of us. 
neglect of the study of good old Latin. Just 
how the memorization of third-declension ¢- 
stems, the ablative of accompaniment, the de- 
clensions of hic, is, ile, the periphrastie conju- 
gations, or the study of Caesar’s Commentaries, 
and even of Cieero’s Orations, ean make clear 
and enhance the appreciation, love, and beauty 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, or Shelley’s “Ode to 
the West Wind,” “The Plant,” or 
Keats’s “Ode to Autumn,” Eve of St. 
Mark,” or sonnets 


that accompany his translation of Dante, and 


Sensitive 
“The 
Longfellow’s six 


our own 


that unsurpassably lovely and poignant sonnet, 
“The Cross of Snow,” or Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay’s 
Massachusetts,” Dr. 
to tell us. 


silent. 


and “Justice Denied in 


Withers does not attempt 


ia) >» 9 
Renascence, 


He is altogether—all too painfully— 








At this point I wish to present verbatim the 
most arresting sentence in the entire article: 


The soul of English and any approach to a phi- 
losophy of language come into one’s possession 
through many indirections; for example, through 
meditations on words and style of expression, which 
for most people have to be forced during their 
formative years by a compelling language discipline 
like Latin, which, instead of being drudgery when 
honestly pursued, can be very beautiful. 


What does this highly complex sentence mean? 
To me, nothing more nor less than obfuseation 
and obseurantism. 

Soul of 


comes at once to mind. 


The immortal Lineoln 
All his life Lineoln 
Some of his 


English! 


spoke and wrote magnificently. 
speeches rank with the world’s masterpieces of 
oratory—all without benefit of Latin or Greek. 
For precision, clarity, and beauty, ean one find 
anything comparable to the First Inaugural, 
the Gettysburg Address, the Letter to Mrs. 
Second Inaugural, A Letter to 
Joshua F. Speed, A Speech at Edwardsville, 
Illinois, and the Address at the Sanitary Fair 
in Baltimore? 
Here are samplings taken at random: 


Bixby, the 


As I would not be a slave, so I would not be a 
master. This expresses my idea of democracy. 
Whatever differs from this, to the extent of the 
difference, is not democracy. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in 
the ultimate justice of the people? Is there any 
better or equal hope in the world? 

In giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom 
to the free—honorable alike in what we give and 
what we preserve. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the 
people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow 
weary of the existing government, they can exercise 
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their constitutional right of amending it, or their 
revolutionary right to dismember or overthrow it. 
Soul of English! As the martyred President 
is our greatest statesman, so there are readers 
of poetry who have no doubt that Walt Whit- 
man is the greatest poetic voice of nature and 
liberty since Wordsworth and Shelley. The 
scholarly Will Durant in his refreshing book, 
lists the 
as one of the ten “great- 


“Adventures in Genius,” author of 
“Leaves of Grass” 
There is no need to 
Whit- 
In all 
my biographical reading from Horace Traubel’s 
volumes, “With Walt Whitman In Camden” 


down to the most recent biography, I have not 


est” poets of the world. 
argue either his rank or his significance. 


man is still democracy’s almighty voice. 


been able to find more than a grammar-school 
attendance in Brooklyn, New York, to his credit. 
And this is about all the formal education Whit- 
man ever had. 

Permit me to quote the lines which Dr. Durant 
tells us always haunt him. They linger unfor- 
gettably with me, too: 

I depart as air—I shake my white locks at the run- 
away sun; 

I effuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it in lacy jags. 

I bequeath myself to the dirt, to grow from the 
grass I love; 

If you want me again, look for me under your boot- 
soles. 

You will hardly know who I am, or what I mean; 

But I shall be good health to you nevertheless, 

And filter and fibre your blood. 

Failing to fetch me at first, keep encouraged ; 

Missing me one place, search another; 

I stop somewhere, waiting for you. 

Soul of English! It was the astute William 
Dean Howells who said, “Clemens, the sole and 
incomparable, the Lincoln of our literature.” 
Mark Twain weighted with languages—ancient 
and modern! To those of us who were brought 
up on “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” 
“Life on the Mississippi,” “Innocents Abroad,” 
and all the rest—it is simply inconceivable. 

And now for a few, brief comments on a trio 
of contemporaries in whom the “soul of Eng- 
lish” is so pre-eminent a quality and a posses- 
sion that they are the admiration and delight 
of us all. 

Heywood Broun 


was unquestionably the 


greatest newspaper columnist of our day. I 
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cannot do better than quote Harry Hansen's 
glowing tribute: 

. . Broun’s smooth prose was a joy to read and 
a light to follow. 
hands at it and 


For twenty years T warmed my 


wondered how such ease and 


strength could be achieved. The seeret lay in his 
personality. He must have loved writing, for he 
made each newspaper column a rounded essay. His 
words kindled human worth, but his irony stung 
even when he masked it with a smile. He was 
chiefly responsible for the scope, frankness, inde 
pendence, and individual slant of the Ameriean 


newspaper column. 


How did Heywood Broun acquire the style, 
charm, and masterful command of che English 
What effeet 
did the modern languages have? Well, we are 
told that at the Horace Mann School, “he was 
so bad in German that his irate teacher shied the 
At Harvard, Heywood failed 
French ‘‘so repeatedly and convincingly” that 


language? What is the formula? 


inkwell at him.” 
he failed to graduate. It is worth observing at 
the same time that Broun relished the study of 
the Bible as English literature. 
The pride and joy of our contemporary 
American literature is Carl Sandburg. It is 
pretty generally recognized that Sandburg has 
been one of a half dozen greatest poets for the 
past twenty-five years, but what has particu- 
larly endeared him to every one is the six-vol- 
ume monumental biography of Abraham Lin 
ecoln. Seholars everywhere acclaim it. H. L. 
Mencken, Max Lerner, C. A. E. Sher- 
all are in hearty agree 
work of 


Sandburg we have the best American biography. 


Jeard, R. 
wood, and many others 
ment that in this grandly realized 

Nowhere in my reading of Sandburg’s com- 
mentators—in the biography by Karl Detzer or 
in the writings of Rebeeca West—do I find a 
shred of evidence that might point to the in 
Latin, Greek, 
Italian upon the heart and mind of Sandburg. 


fluence of French, German, or 
But this immensely interesting paragraph did 
catch my eye: 


By this time he was writing furiously, no matter 
where he was, turning out thousands upon thou- 
sands of experimental words, page after page of 
poetry and prose. He used them as a whetstone on 
which to sharpen his style, and having used them, 


quickly threw them away. 


And lastly, I come with bated breath to the 
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incomparable, inimitable George Bernard Shaw. 
What a man! 


Knglish language; he is the greatest dramatist 


Of course he is a master of the 
of the past three hundred years—since the days 
of William Shakespeare. 

What do all these citations add up to? What 
is their significance? What is the solution to 
Dr. Withers’s perplexing problem? I am not 
I like to think that I do. 


Perhaps two or three examples of what I have 


sure that I know, but 
in mind may afford a clue or point the direction 
to which all our efforts may eventually lead on 
to the high 
and love of the English language. 

In the immortal obituary to Mary White, I 


road of suecess—a fair command 


find these lines—truly amazing: 


With all her eagerness for the outdoors, she loved 


On her table when she left her room were a 


books. 


book by Conrad, one by Galsworthy, ‘* Creative 


’ 


Chemistry’’ by E. E. Slosson, and a Kipling book. 
She read Mark Twain, Dickens, and Kipling before 
their Wells and 


she was ten—all of writings. 


Arnold Bennett particularly amused her. 


Clifton Fadiman, the brilliant book eritie of 
the New Yorker magazine, tells us in his inter- 
esting autobiographical sketch, that he did the 
major bulk of his reading between ten and sev- 


enteen. He Says: 


I have never read as many books per year since, 


nor do I expect to in the future. Those were the 
splendid years, and it is my notion that they are the 
splendid years of most devoted readers. 

It is tremendously interesting to read Will 
Durant’s account of his passion for books. It 
was in the Jersey City and Newark publie li- 
braries that he “hauled away books at a greedy 
rate,” he tells us. “It was in those treasure- 


houses, rather than in college, that I found 


an education. In two years I read nearly 
nine hundred volumes;—how thoroughly, the 
mathematical reader may judge.” And H. G. 
Wells in his great book, “Experiment in Auto- 
biography,” informs us that he was rarely with- 
out a book of some sort in his ‘teen years. But 
why go on? 

In all these instances there is a great lesson 
for us, it seems to me. To be specific and con- 
crete, with no degree of finality or positiveness, 
I submit the proposition that if the teachers 
instituted a program to read to and with our 


growing boys and girls of high-school age the 
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works of just two authors—well, let us make it 
three—the novels of Sir Walter Seott and of 
Dickens and the Bible—with a 
sponding diminution in the teaching of all lan- 


Charles corre- 
guages, ancient and modern, algebra, geom- 
(that is another 
then 


etry, and English grammar 


story for another article), would our 
youngsters begin to acquire a taste and love 
for English which is their rightful heritage. 
The reading, studying, and ensuing diseus- 
sions of “The Heart of Midlothian,” “Guy Man- 
nering,” “Old Mortality,’ “The Antiquary,” 
Quentin Durward,” “The Abbot,” “Redgaunt- 
let,” “Rob “Great 
Expectations,” “David Copperfield,” ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,”’ “Nicholas Nickleby,” “The Old 


Curiosity Shop,” and “The Pickwick Papers’— 


Roy,” and of Dickens’s 


what would not all these great books accomplish 
for our American youth? The probable results 
are incalculable. 

Puitie 8S. BLUMBERG 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
PATERSON, N. J. 






A COMMENT ON A QUOTATION FROM 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 

AN “Event” in ScHOOL AND Society, August 
29, 1942, quotes Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, as declaring: “It 
would seem inconceivable that the great German 
people with their many intellectual contribu- 
tions should be captivated and subjected to the 
astounding leadership which has now taken ab- 
solute control of their government.” Dr. Butler 
goes on to say: 

That there is restlessness and dissatisfaction 
among the German people is well understood and is 
obvious. Nevertheless, they are being used at the 
moment to contradict everything for which their 
intellectual life has stood and everything which it 
has represented for two centuries. 

Without any prejudice or bias toward any 
group, it would seem desirable to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the present leadership 
of the German people is a contradiction to 
“everything for which their intellectual life has 
stood”? One might go even further and raise 
the question as to whether or not much of the 
thought of the past century, in the whole of our 
western civilization, has led or contributed to 
the rise of totalitarianism in our modern world. 
Various scholars have pointed out from time 
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to time that the great body of the 19th-century 
thought of philosophers and “so-called scien- 
It has 
been said of recent date by one of our most 


tists’ was in revolt against liberalism. 


able political scientists: 


On the surface, in the world of active polities, in 
of the 
seemed to grow stronger and stronger from decade 
But below the surface, in the world of 
philosophers and writers, and among those who 


the slogans political parties, liberalism 


to decade. 


were or who claimed to be scientists, there was 
growing up a tradition or school of thought which 
emphasized the doctrines that the individual must 
be subordinated to the state and that the govern- 
ment of the foolish must give way to government 
by the wise few.1 


American educators will make a serious mis- 
take if they view the Fascist-Nazi movement 
as a concoction of a house painter, the son of a 


Reports. 
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blacksmith. 
deeply embedded in the heart and mind of our 


The origins of this movement are 
western culture. In the literary contributions 
of Thomas Hobbes, Thomas Carlyle, Fichte, 
Hegel, Trietschke, Nietzsche, Bagehot, Gumple- 
wiez, Galton, Stoddard, Gobineau, Pareto, and 
Gentile, we find the seeds of the Fascist-Nazi 
philosophy. Such an ideology may well be 
thought of as a combination of traditionalism, 
irrationalism, and social 


Germanie idealism, 


Darwinism. Failure to reeognize these facets 
leads to a misunderstanding of the whole nature 
of the social process and to a confusion about 
the meaning of democracy. 
WILLIAM E. DRAKE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





A CONFERENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS 
FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


A CO-OPERATIVE enterprise engaging church, 
community, and college was sponsored by the 
Department of Religion, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio, in collaboration with the 
Cleveland Church Federation and parent-teach- 
er associations on Sunday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 27, in observing National Christian Edu- 
cation Week with a conference on “Religious 
Foundations of Democracy.” 

Ministers and church workers of all Protes- 
tant denominations, members of parent-teacher 


associations, social workers, and young people 


of greater Cleveland were invited to attend the 


conference, which was held in the College 
Chapel on the campus in Berea. 

The purpose of the conference, as outlined by 
Louis C. Wright, president of the college, at 
the opening session, was to enable all members 
of the community concerned with the teaching 
of Christian values in the home, church, and 
school in time of war to consider and discuss 
how they might learn to know more about the 


meaning of God’s will in the present crisis and 


1MeGovern, William Montgomery, ‘‘ From 
Luther to Hitler, the Story of Fascist-Nazi Politi- 
cal Philosophy,’’ page 531. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1941. 


to teach more effectively the essence of demo- 
cratie living inherent in Christianity. 
Following the keynote address on the theme 
of the conference by Ernest Knautz, professor 
of religion, those present adjourned to seven 
sectional meetings dealing with specifie phases 
of the religious education of the community. 
Diseussion in the sectional meetings was con- 
ducted by outstanding educational and religious 
The 
Francis Wheaton, minister of the First Baptist 


leaders of greater Cleveland. Reverend 
Church, Cleveland Heights, was resource leader 
for Group I—Teaching Children in the Church 
School; Lawrence E. Vredevoe, principal of the 
Lakewood (Ohio) High School, led Group I] 

Teaching Youth in the Chureh School; J. J. 
Young, superintendent of the Rocky River 
(Ohio) Publie Schools, directed Group III 

Teaching Adults in the Chureh School; the 
Reverend William S. Hoekman, minister of the 
Lakewood Presbyterian Church, met with Group 
IV—Creative Funetion of the Total Church 
School; Mrs. Miley D. Phipps, Schauffler Col 
lege, Cleveland, talked with the parents and 
teachers in Group V—Parent-Teacher Relation- 
Earl R. 
Brown, superintendent of the Cleveland Dis- 
trict of the Methodist Church, led Group VI 

Maintaining Christian Home Life; and Myron 
F. Wicke, dean of men, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 


ship in Guiding Religious Growth; 
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lege, discussed the questions raised by the young 
people comprising Group VII—Achieving Per- 
sonal Stability. 

The objectives and discussion of the confer- 
ence were summarized in a clear and forceful 


way at the evening worship service by the Rev- 


Research. 
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erend Harold F. Carr, minister of the Lakewood 
Methodist Church. 
BertHa L. STIEFEL 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 
3ALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE, 
3EREA, OHIO 





WAR ATTITUDES IN PEACE 
AND WAR 

ONE of the most important questions concern- 
ing attitudes is their relationship to social situa- 
tions. A favorite method of making studies of 
the relationship between social conditions or 
social situations and other variables is through 
the study of relationships between trends in the 
social conditions or social situations and trends 
When the changes in the 


social conditions are consistently correlated with 


in other variables. 


changes in any variable, causal relationships are 
generally interred between the variable and the 
social conditions. The study of attitude causa- 
tion by the method of trends has hitherto been 
In the first 


place, where attitude trends have been investi- 


unsatisfactory for several reasons. 


data have usually been derived from 


newspaper items, periodical indexes, and similar 


rated, 


sources, rather than from standardized attitude 
scales. In the second place, where opinion or 
attitude questionnaires have been used on a 
satisfactory sample of the population so as to 
reveal trends in the same publie questions over 
periods of times, as has been done by Fortune 
and by the Publie 
Opinion, the length of trend has been short. A 
third lack of detailed 


analysis of the accompanying social events that 


American Institute of 


shortcoming has been 
might influence the opinion trends. 

It is probable that the study of opinion and 
attitude trends will ultimately take a clearly 


quantitative form and be continued over a suffi- 


ciently long period of time to eseape the first 
two criticisms of present-attitude data. It is 
also likely that the development of some means 
of quantifying the characteristics of social situa- 
tions will enable attitude investigators to over- 
come the third inadequacy of their work. Quan- 
tification may take place in somewhat the same 


way as in the development of attitude seales; 


that is, by assigning quantitative values to 
relationships between ideas that are ordinarily 
recognized as relationships of kind, rather than 
those of degree. Although this will seem an 
arbitrary procedure to some people, precedents 
for it are numerous and generally satisfactory. 
When _ both attitude trends and 
“measured” trends in the social situation are 


“measured” 


available, the study of the significance and rela- 
tionships of attitude trends will reach as high a 
plane of research technique as the study of 
business cycles and population trends. 

At the present time, however, very little of 
the total program of attitude-trend analysis can 
be earried out. Although a short series of quan- 
titative data is available for study of trend in 
war attitudes in relationship to the world situa- 
tion, no steps have been taken to make a trans- 
lation of world military and political events to 
any quantitative scale. For the present it will 
be sufficient to correlate specific historical events 
of the period in question with the general trend 
of war attitudes. 

The series of attitude data was taken from 
students in elementary sociology classes of one 
instructor in the University of Kansas, begin- 
ning in the fall semester of 1932 and ending 
with the spring semester of 1942. The series 
has a gap extending from the spring semester 
of 1935 through the spring semester of 1936 
inclusive, which leaves data for 17 semesters 
during which the world was shifting from an 
uneasy and temporary condition of peace among 
the great powers to active, global war. The 
attitude test employed was the Thurstone scale. 
Consistently throughout this period Form A of 
the seale was administered within the first two 
weeks of the course and Form B within the last 
month of the course. Beeause the seale was the 
same and was employed in the same way 
throughout the period on students in the same 
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general stage of their undergraduate careers, 
the requirements of satisfactory quantitative 
data on attitudes have been substantially met. 
There was variation in the subjects from time 
to time, however. Each class was different; 
but, if general averages for several semesters 
are employed in the analysis, individual differ- 
ences between classes will probably not invali- 
date the analysis. Another variable was the 
university classification of the different classes. 
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pacifism, at the latter an attitude of mild paci- 
fism prevailed. 

Table I and Figure I reveal several facets of 
importance. The lowest A scores for both sexes 
combined, signifying mild pacifism, were made 
at the beginning and end of the series, with the 
high point in pacifism, signifying strong paci- 
fistie attitudes, being made in the spring of 
1938. The 
below average for the whole series,? the explana- 


first two semesters were clearly 


TABLE I 


Qe 


MEAN ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR SCORES OF ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 
19 


Jon 





Women 


Both 
Sexes 





* Junior-senior and sophomore subjects combined. 
7+ Sophomore subjects only. 
t Junior-senior subjects only. 


Some classes consisted of only junior and senior 
subjects, others of only sophomore subjects. 
And during three semesters the scores represent 
a combination of both sophomore and junior- 
senior classes. As with the other variations, 
however, it will be possible to make allowances, 
so that the variations will not entirely invalidate 
the analysis. 

It will be noted that the data on each class 
the 
changes in attitude during the period of the 
semester in question. Not only the first score 
but the final score and the amount and direction 
of change may therefore be significantly related 


provide an opportunity to determine 


to the changes in the general social situation. 
In connection with the attitude changes it is also 
worth mention that the procedure in each class 
was to make a theoretical analysis of war in 
sociological terms, for fundamental 
causes as well as for a comprehension of the 


seeking 


events leading to international crises and war- 
like reactions to such crises. Tests of the in- 
structor’s attitude toward war are also available 
in January, 1937, and May, 1942. At the 
former period the position was one of strong 

1The data for the period 1932 to fall 1936, in- 
clusive, were reported in Mapheus Smith, ‘‘Spon- 


taneous Change of Attitude toward War,’’ SCHOOL 
AND Society, 44: 30-32, 1937. 


STUDENTS : BEGINNING AND END OF COURSE, 


1942 


tion being unclear. However, it is possible that 
the pacifism of the population of which this 
sample of subjects is representative increased 
during the mid-’thirties to a point higher than 
The 


decline in the last two semesters in the series, 


it was in the “twenties and early ‘thirties. 


although not very great, is clearly associated 
with the world situation, although, if we recog- 
nize a peacetime variation of three or four 
tenths of a seale point, the decline is not statis 
tically significant. However, since the decline at 
the end was so clear-cut, occurred so suddenly, 
and remained consistent over two semesters, 
ordinary variation does not appear to have been 
responsible. 

That ordinary variation was not responsible 
is further suggested by careful analysis of the 
B seores and the differences between A and B 
seores. The B scores varied from a low point 
of 6.2 for the spring of 1934 class to a high of 
7.9 for the fall of 1936 class. Since the spring 
1934 class was the only one that became more 
militaristic during the semester, while the aver 


age change in a pacifistie direction was .5 seale 


point, this class may be considered as clearly ab- 


normal, although the explanation of its deviation 


is not known. If the spring 1934 class is consid- 


2 The mean A score for the entire series was 6.6. 
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ered strongly atypical, we find somewhat the 
same trend for the B scores as for the A series, 
with lows at the beginning and end of the series? 
and generally high scores from 1936 through the 
The cause of the initial low B 
obscure, as is the 
amount of change. But it is certainly not diffi- 
cult to understand why the fall 1941 B score 
was low, for the B test was taken in January, 


spring of 1941. 


score is again subnormal 


ye Attack 1 


> 





Japan 
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period, those factors, so far as the sociology 
course was concerned, apparently being a gen- 
eral analysis of war causation and methods of 
preventing future wars. The change for the 
last class of .5 scale point in a pacifistie diree- 
tion, although the B score remained distinctly 
below that for the whole series, further reveals 
the strength of the influences toward pacifism. 
Such a change may mean that the idea of war 


a 


& 


my at War with Polind, Bi 
any Attacks Russia 


Pearl Harbor Attacked, U. 8. Declares 
War on Axis 


>I ision of Holland and Belgium 


Austrian Anschluss 


Munich Accord 


acetate 








' t i] 


"38 
‘ 


$ 
yore students, ? Junior-senior students. 


1942, after the United States entered the war. 
The change in a pacifistie direction may be diffi- 
eult to understand under these circumstances, 
but it It appears that the factors 


working to produce pacifistie reactions on this 


was small. 


test remained substantially constant during this 


3TIt is interesting to record data for a 1941 
summer-school elementary class also. The A mean 
score was 6.5, the B score 6.9. The world situation 
may have been responsible for the low score and 
low amount of change here also, but chance varia- 
tions or the presence of older students in the class 
may be significant in this instance. 


in general was becoming more clearly dissociated 


from war in the realistic sense at this time than 
a semester before, although the degree of varia- 
tion from class to class makes such an interpre- 
tation unnecessary. 

The table also reveals distinctive character- 
The A 
seores for men were somewhat more variable 
than for women and on the whole somewhat 


istics for men and women subjects. 


4The instructor’s attitudes during this period 
are not known in detail. In May, 1942, the score 
was 6.0. 
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lower, implying less pacifistic attitudes. For 
men the A seore was, in the last semester, 
clearly correlated with war conditions. How- 
ever, the next lowest figure for A scores was 
not only in the preceding semester, but also 
occurred in the spring of 1940 and in 1933 and 
1934. The high point in pacifism was in the 
spring of 1938. The scores for women closely 
followed the series total, with low points at the 
beginning and end, and more pacifistie scores 
in the middle portion of the series. Each sex 
category gained in pacifism to the same extent 
during the period, as measured by the difference 
between A and B scores. It may be significant 
that women students changed less in a pacifistie 
direction during wartime (the last two semes- 
ters) than did men students, revealing less than 
average change. However, the small numbers 
of subjects involved probably invalidate such 
detailed comparisons.° 

Although this study of attitude trends has 
not sueceeded in demonstrating that responses 
to attitude seales are greatly influenced by gen- 
eral social conditions, it is clearly possible to 
interpret the data in such a way. The fact 
that change in average attitude score on Form 
A declined slowly but progressively from the 
spring of 1941 through the summer to the fall 
and did not rise in the spring of 1942 may be 
interpreted in this way. And the same is true 
of the amount of change during the sociology 
course, which declined from the spring of 1941 
(.7) through the summer (.4) and fall (.3) and 
only began to rise during the spring of 1942. 

A further interesting question is raised con- 
cerning the relation of war attitudes to general 
social conditions by comparing student attitudes 
as measured by the Thurstone seale with their 
own estimates concerning their attitudes. Be- 
fore filling out the attitude blanks the fall 1941 
and spring 1942 classes were asked to estimate 
their attitudes by degree and direction in some- 
what the same way that the test scores are trans- 
lated, using five degrees of attitude: strongly 
opposed to war, mildly opposed to war, neutral, 
mildly in favor of war, strongly in favor of 


5 The number of subjects contributing to the 
mean attitude scores for the whole group ranged 
from 14, spring, 1940, to 80 for the two combined 
classes, fall, 1934. Except for the spring, 1942, 
class, and the summer, 1941, class, the number of 
subjects exceeded 20. 
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war. The modal estimated attitude for men 
and women students in the 1941 class was 
strongly opposed to war, the mean score® for 
men being 8.5, compared with 7.7 for women. 
These figures, when compared with measured 
attitudes of Table I, reveal that measured atti- 
tudes were much less pacifistie than the esti- 
mates. The same thing was true for the 1942 
class, which reported the same modal estimated 
attitude, and mean scores of 9.0 for men and 
7.3 for women. In each sex and class the esti 
mates exceeded the measured attitudes by from 
1 to 3 seale points in a pacifistie direction. In 
the case of retest attitudes the estimates were 
somewhat more dependable. In 1941 the mean 
estimated attitude for men on retest was 7.1, 
the measured one, 6.7; for women the corre 
sponding figures were 6.5 and 6.6. In 1942 
the retest figures for men were 9.0 and 6.9, 
respectively; for women they were 6.6 and 6.7, 
respectively. The 1941 subjects were informed 
of their overestimation of pacifism at the time 
of the first test, and this may have affected their 
retest estimates. The 1942 class was not given 
any information, which can explain a more 
accurate estimate at the time of the retest. 
When the 1941 class was informed of its 
degree of overestimation of its pacifism there 
was considerable protest concerning the inae- 
curacy of the test. It was the instructor’s im- 
pression at the time that possibly the test was 
becoming outmoded, because the change in the 
general world situation had produced a change 
in the notion of what extreme pacifism and 
militarism meant. That is to say, since the test 
was originally constructed in the late 1920's, a 
very pacifistie period, what were considered 
rather militaristic ideas at that time may now 
be considered only neutral ideas, while what 
were in the 1920’s considered to be mildly 
pacifistie ideas are now considered strongly 
pacifistie. Such changes are to be expected, 
since there are few fixed points to which atti 
6 The mean score was calculated on the basis of 
the following values: the neutral range was given a 
value of 5.5, corresponding with the original test 
designation. The mild degree of opposition and 
favoritism with reference to war was the midpoint 
of the corresponding range in the original test 
designation: 6.5 for opposition, and 4.5 for favor- 
itism. The figure 9.0 was seleeted for strong 
pacifism (the midpoint of the range from 7.0 to 


11.0); and the figure selected for strong militarism 
was 2.0 (midpoint of the range from 4.0 to 0.0). 
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tudes can remain oriented from time to time. 
It appears possible for the relative terms of 
neutrality and various degrees of opposition to 
be merely relationships in a configuration which 
may move so much that a statement which is 
considered pacifistic at one time is considered 
militaristic at another. That is to say, when 
the psycho-social situation changes, a fixed idea 
bears a different relation to the situation from 
that it originally had. Such changes cannot 
be adequately demonstrated as yet, but further 
studies may conclusively reveal their occurrence. 
One way in which the demonstration may be 
made is by asking people during wartime to 
arrange, or to rate, statements of the sorts used 
in the seales in terms of the degree of militarism 
or pacifism expressed. These can be compared 
with later peacetime arrangements or ratings, 
or with the original ones contained in the atti- 
tude scales. Another check could be made by 
using the same seale, along with estimates, in 
both peaceful times and in times of war. The 
sort of results analyzed for the 1941 and 1942 
classes may be compared later with similar data 
for postwar classes. 

The data presented in this study, although 
not entirely satisfactory, suggest a promising 
line for further study and some of the tech- 
that 
relation to 


niques for such study. It is desirable 


studies of trends in attitudes in 
general social conditions be carried on over long 
periods of time by the use of quantitative meth- 
ods, and that relationships between attitude 
scores and social conditions be studied in detail. 
Although such studies begun now will not give 
as good results as those reaching backward into 
prewar years, a beginning should be made now 
by means of methods that are suitable for con- 
tinuance into postwar years. It is also highly 
desirable to study the shift in the meaning of 


such designations as pacifism and militarism of 


varying degrees, during times of peace and of 
Here again it is desirable to begin the 


war. 
collection of such information at once so as to 
be able to compare ideas during wartime with 
those of the postwar period. It also seems 
worth while to study the meanings of certain 
kinds of race relationships, attitudes toward 
races and nationalities, and other such psycho- 
logical variables now and later for the purposes 
of obtaining information on the relationships 
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of a wide range of psychological reactions to 
general social conditions. 
MAPHEvUS SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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Carnegie Corporation of New York. (Report of 
the President, the Secretary and the Treasurer 
for the Year Ended September 30, 1942.) Pp. 
125. Carnegie Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 





DANIEL, WALTER GREEN. The Reading Interests 
and Needs of Negro College Freshmen Regarding 
Social Science Materials. Pp. xii+128. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1942. $1.60. 

In view of the interests and needs of Negro college 
freshmen, what materials relating to the social sci- 
ences should be made available for their general 
reading? This Ph.D. dissertation aims to give an 
answer to this question. 

e 


JONES, OLGA (prepared by). Together We Serve 
—Voluntary Agencies and the War Program. 
Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet 
No. 24. U.S. Office of Education. Pp. vi+ 22. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1942. 
15¢. 

The U. S. Office of Education seeks to make helpful 
suggestions for action in the present emergency 
through a special series of pamphlets entitled “Edu- 
cation and National Defense.” This number of the 
series seeks especially to serve by encouraging help- 
ful voluntary programs and projects with educa- 
tional implications in local communities, both large 
and small. It is hoped that the pamphlet may help 
to point the way to fuller participation by school 
officials in community planning and co-ordination of 
community activities. 

6 

Ross, EartE D. A History of the Iowa State Col- 

lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Pp. 
xvii+451. Illustrated. The Iowa State College 
Press. 1942. $3.00. 
Dr. Ross has portrayed in vivid and scholarly lines 
the growth and progress of the Iowa State College, 
its origin, its early struggles, its place in the state 
and in the intellectual world. 


Toward Greater Freedom—Problems of War and 
Peace. Pp. 80. Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace, 8 West 40th St., New York. 
1942. 15¢. 

This pamphlet is based on a MS. prepared by a 
Workshop on Postwar Problems composed of a group 
of New York City high-school teachers of the social 
sciences with Erling M. Hunt, Professor of history, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, as general 
supervisor, and Mrs. Harrison Thomas, as editorial 
assistant. 

6 

Y’’ Boys’ Clubs in Neighborhood and School— 
A Manual for Leaders and Supervisors of N-Y 
and Gra-Y Clubs. Pp. 52. Association Press, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City. 1942. 50¢. 
Abel J. Gregg and Ruth Layton have borne the 
major responsibility for producing and assembling 
the material for this booklet. 
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